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“STOP shouting at me.” 

“Who's shouting? I'm not. 
“Who? Me?” 

Fun, isn’t it? But that’s not the way you 
get things done. That's the way you get 
high blood pressure and the mumble-jumbles. 

Probably you've noticed (or have you?) 
that some food processors and distributors 
and consumers have stopped shouting at each 
other. They are working together to get the 
Department of Agriculture’s easy-to-read, 
easy-to-understand, useful A-B-C grades on 
more cans in more stores. 

Maybe you're one of the many consumers 
who have recently noticed on the labels of 
canned fruits and vegetables not only a grade 
mark but also a legend that says “Recom- 
mended by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council.” 

The NCRC is an organization whose mem- 
bership is made up of other organizations— 
organizations of consumers and of retailers. 
It came into being to give consumers and re- 
tailers a chance to sit around a table (no 
shouting, please), to state their cases, and 
to come to an agreement about what is to be 
done to improve buying and selling practices. 
A major purpose is to improve the labeling 
of products. 

One of the first groups of labels this 
organization set to work on was canned fruits 
and vegetables. 

Labels on such products, said these retail- 
ers and consumers, first should tell what 


It’s you.” 


quality grade of product is inside the can. 
That is, they should be marked as grade A, 
or grade B, or grade C, depending on how 
the product measures up to the quality 
standards defined by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Then, in addition, labels 
should tell consumers about any defects in 
the product, the size of the product, the 
quality of the sirup (where it’s packed in 
sirup), the number of servings in the can, 
and anything else that’s relevant. 

Six chain-store companies, including the 
largest in the country, have agreed to use the 
NCRC-recommended informative labels on 
some 25 different canned foods for an ex- 
perimental period of 1 year. 

The NCRC idea doesn’t stop with drawing 
up blueprints for informative labels, or even 
with the approval of labels that meet NCRC 
specifications. The best label in the world, 
the NCRC suggests, is wasted effort if con- 
sumers don’t understand why it is necessary 
and how it is useful. 

Only one-half the NCRC program is ac- 
complished when informative labels are put 
in the stores where consumers can use them. 
The other half of the job is getting consum- 
ers to use them and profit by them. 

Since no one can be educated in the ab- 
stract, the NCRC plan calls for consumers to 
form local sponsoring committees in the 
cities where they live which undertake to tell 
other consumers in their cities what the 
informative labeling project is about. 

The local sponsoring committees, with 
help from NCRC member organizations, 

(1) find out what informative labeling 
is; 

(2) ascertain why informative labeling 
is desirable; 

(3) learn what the Department of Agri- 
culture A-B-C grades are; 

(4) ascertain how the U. S. Certified 
A-B-C labels work; 

(5) inquire into what the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetics law requires of food labels; 

(6) discover what the NCRC-recom- 
mended informative labels are ; 

(7) determine whether foods carrying 
grade labels are available in town, and if so, 
at what stores; 

(8) collect the kind of information the 
labels available in town give consumers. 

Once the members of such sponsoring 
committees find the answers to all of these 
questions, they have the job of going back 
to their own organizations and passing along 
what they have learned. 

The next steps depend on the ingenuity, 
the imagination, and the energy of the con- 


sumers in each city. To begin with, consum- 
ers get up exhibits right in the stores that use 
informative labeling. Informatively labeled 
cans are stacked up in a pile right next to a 
pile of canned food (of the same variety) 
that is not informatively labeled. 

Placards tell shoppers how the sponsoring 
committee and the retailer are conducting an 
experiment. The placards describe the dif- 
ference between informative labeling and 
noninformative labeling. 

Consumers must buy one or the other and 
naturally the store operators note carefully 
which piles of food melt down faster. 

The consumer sponsoring committee 
watches the piles of food, too, for the stores 
have only agreed to use the informative 
labels for an experimental period of 1 year. 
If consumers don’t show any interest in hav- 
ing labels that tell them what they're buying, 
the experiment will come to an end. 

Over the radio consumers interview re- 
tailers, each other, and government experts 
on the pros and cons of informative labeling. 
In the neighborhoods tasting parties and 
grading parties are held. At the parties 
consumers compare the price and quality of 
competitive foods themselves and grade 
foods themselves by the specifications of the 
Federal grading service. Where the parties 
are tou large to be held in homes, they ad- 
journ to the home economics laboratories in 
the high school. Consumers get up exhibits 
with charts they make themselves and with 
canned foods they borrow from the grocer. 
The Federal grader in the region is enlisted 
to put on a grading demonstration. Cam- 
paigns call consumers’ attention to seasonal 
buys in canned foods. 

One thing should be borne in mind about 
this experiment. Only 1 of the 6 grocery 
companies is actually giving the informative 
labeling and the A-B-C grades a complete 
trial, Five of the chains are not using Grade 
C. Only the A and B grades of canned foods 
are labeled informatively. 

The chief advantage of A-B-C labeling is 
that it enables you to buy precisely the qual- 
ity of food that is best and most economical 
for a particular purpose. For some purposes 
Grade C canned foods are as useful as Grade 
A, and, of course, the Grade C is consider- 
ably cheaper. Moreover, there are many 
families that can’t afford to buy Grade A and 
Grade B foods. These families need the 
chance, too, to select their goods by grade. 


PHOTOGRAPHS in this issue are by cour- 
tesy of: Farm Security Administration: top 
cover; pp. 3, 4,5. Henry Geiger; p. 8, left. 
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Making Way For Defense 


DECEMBER 9, 1940, a car stirred up a 
cloud of dust along a dirt road leading to 
the Andrews’ place outside Columbia in 
South Carolina. 

Mrs. Andrews, trowel in hand, was prod- 
ding around the roots of the flowers beside 
the steps of the house. Mr. Andrews was 
down in the field tracking a mule through 
his field. 

Mrs. Andrews wasn’t expecting anyone so 
she didn’t look up until she heard the brake 
pulled. Then she stood up, one hand on 
her hip, the other hand holding the trowel 
down, her face questioning and expectant 
as she waited for the stranger to approach. 

“Mrs. Andrews?” he asked as he drew 
near her. 


She nodded in answer to his question, and 














Money for building this prefabricated house was advanced by the Farm Security 
Administration to house a farmer family, resettling near Pacolet, South Carolina. 











then after looking at him thoughfully for a 
moment an idea occurred to her. 

“You're the Army man, aren’t you?” 
“Yes, mam,” the man said, “I’ve got a 
notice to give you. It’s a court notice. They 
call it a Notice of Taking.” 

Mrs. Andrews stared at the man as if she 
were seeing through him and beyond to the 
open fields. Then, suddenly, her eyes 
brightened and she smiled as she held out 


her hand for the paper he was offering her. 


x* 


“We knew we had to give up this land. 
We saw it in the papers,” Mrs. Andrews 
explained. ‘‘The neighbors have been talk- 
ing about it, too. But it didn’t seem real, 
until you came.” 

She took the paper gingerly. The notice 
that they must move. Suddenly, as if she 
must have help, she called her husband. 

“John! John!” she cried. 

Down in the field, Mr. Andrews turned 
slowly toward the house, not knowing what 


It isn’t the easiest thing to do—pack your duds in a hurry 
and move off land you’ve cared for and lived on—but 


thousands of farm families are doing it for defense. 


Farm 


Security Administration helps to make the move a little easier 
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IT ISN’T simple to move out of the way of defense. 
Farm families, caught in the complications of de- 
fense moving days, turn naturally to the Farm Secu- 
representatives for 
on where to rebuild their lives in new localities. 


rity Administration 


to make of the calls. When he realized that 
it wasn’t some jay screaming in the woods 
but his wife calling, he threw the reins on 
the mule and half ran across the ploughed 
ground and up to the steps of the house. 

Coming to a stop and breathing hard, he 
looked at his wife and then at the stranger. 

“I’m from the U. S. Marshal’s office,”’ the 
man said, holding out his hand. “You're 
Mr. Andrews, I guess?” 

Mr. Andrews pushed his hat off his head 
and took the man’s hand. 

“Right,” he said. 

“Your wife told me,” the stranger ex- 
plained, “you already know how the Army 
is going to need the land around here for a 
training camp.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Andrews said, slowly, “we've 
been expecting you. But then we weren't 
expecting you, either.” 

“You know how it is,” Mrs. Andrews 
said. “You don’t quite believe you've got to 
leave your place ‘till you've got a paper in 
your hand.” 

“It’s hard to believe it’s 
Andrews added. 

“I know,” the stranger said. 
been over at the Campbell’s. They've got 
to go. It’s hard for them, too. But it’s 
defense and our country. That comes first.” 

“We ain’t complainin’,’ Mr. Andrews 
smiled as he spoke. “I was in the Army in 
the last War, and if the country needs this 
land, then it’s going to get it. Just the same, 
it’s hard.” 

“Course, the Government's going to pay 


true,” Mr. 


“T've just 


don’t have. 


advice 


you,” the man from the Marshal's ofhce as- 
sured them. 

“If it was just pay,”” Mrs. Andrews spoke 
proudly, “we wouldn't sell.” 

“That's mighty fine of you, Mrs. An- 
drews,” the man said. And he added, “I 
guess I'd better get going.” Then, remem- 
bering the stick in his hand, “I’ve got a stake 
here to put in the ground. It’s got a number 
on it. Sort of a reminder for you and for 
us it’s the number of this parcel of land.” 

The Andrews watched him drive the 
stake in the ground beside the moss-grown 
live oak tree below the flower garden Mrs. 
Andrews had first planted 21 years before. 
That done, the man waved goodbye and 
walked away to his car. The Andrews waved 
back. 

They watched him get in his car, heard 
the motor start up, and then move on. Their 
staring eyes followed the car as it disap- 
peared in the dust of the.road. 


FOR WHAT SEEMED A LONG TIME THEY 
stood where they were, close to the steps of 
their little house. Their staring eyes kept 
looking down that road, as if they were not 
seeing it or the settling dust but something 
far off in time. 

Perhaps they saw themselves, driving up 
the road in a cart 25 years before, looking to 
the ieft and right for a site for their house. 
Or maybe Mr. Andrews saw the road the 
way it was the first time the doctor drove 
down it early one morning when he was 
hardly as old as his son was now. It’s 





MOVING suddenly takes money many farm families 
In the pinch, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration makes moving loans to the defense refu- 
gees, arranges to board their livestock, and helps 
them auction their farm equipment, if necessary. 


difficult to say what people see when they 
look down a road that has been a highway 
in their lives for years. 

Slowly, Mrs. Andrews, then Mr. Andrews, 
walked over to the live oak tree to get a 
closer look at the stick in the ground. Pres- 
ently, Mrs. Andrews recalled the paper she 
had been given. Since she did the reading 
for the family whenever she was around, it 
was natural that she began to read it aloud. 

“NOTICE,” the sign read, 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

vs. 
31,600 acres of land, more or less, situated 
in Richland County, State of South Carolina. 

“TO ALL PERSONS, FIRMS, OR COR- 
PORATIONS living upon, in possession 
of, or having a claim or interest in the fol- 
lowing described lands: 

“1. All that certain area, situated in the 
County of Richland, State of South Caro- 
lina: ... . 

“YOU WILL PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 
that . . . the United States will, on the Sth 
day of December, 1940, or within a few days 
thereafter, enter upon the said areas of land 
above described and take full and complete 
possession thereof. 

“YOU WILL TAKE FURTHER NO- 
TICE that all persons living within the areas 
above described are hereby permitted to re- 
main in dwelling houses which they may 
now occupy within the said areas, and to 
harvest any crops now growing within same, 
until the 15th day of March, 1941, upon 
which date they will be required to remove 
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EVEN FARMERS who “own” their land often get 
only enough cash from its quick sale to pay their 
When that happens, there is nothing left to 
Farm Security steps in again 
with loans to help such families make a new start. 


debts. 
buy another farm. 


therefrom themselves and their personal 
properties or belongings. 
“GIVEN at Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
this 3rd day of December, 1940. 
LS ae 
Major General, U. S. A. 
Commanding General, Fort . . .” 


“Guess it’s our time to help in this de- 
fense,’ Mr. Andrews said. 

“March 15, we've got to leave,’ Mrs. 
Andrews replied, speaking as if she weren't 
paying any attention to what he was saying. 

Mr. Andrews thought it was funny that 
both he and his wife knew they had to move, 
but his wife was actually just beginning to 
realize it. 

He slapped the oak tree as if it were the 
flank of a horse. ‘‘Yeah, we've got to leave 
the old place. But, you’ve got to give way 
when it’s defense.”’ 


Mr. ANDREWS WAS RIGHT. DEFENSE 
needs land as well as labor and materials. 
Great tracts of land for factories and camps 
and proving grounds must be carved out of 
the farm lands where people live. Farmers 
must move, tenants must move, families must 
move. There is no way to prevent the dis- 
placement of people as the result of ex- 
panded defense activities. 

That may seem hard; often it does come 
terribly hard. But defense necessities come 
first. People aren't questioning that. It’s 


that are 
is over 


not surprising, though, that families who 
must pull their lives up by the roots should 
look around for a little help in getting a 
new start. Giving them a hand is, in a way, 
strengthening defense, too, because defense 
needs everyone hard at work. And a farmer 
who can produce the food America needs 
must have a chance to keep on producing it. 

The agency that knows most that’s known 
about what can be done for families who 
have to give up their farms is the Farm 
Security Administration. For 6 years, it has 
been doing something about the families 
pushed off the land by dust storms, and soil 
erosion, and depression. 

Now Farm Security, along with other 
Federal farm agencies, like the Extension 
Service, has picked up the job of cushioning 
the impact of defense on farm families. 


TAKE YOUR EYES OFF THE NEWSREELS OF 
blitz buggies and combat cars for a second 
and take a look at the unspectacular back 
roads of defense. 


In September 1940, the countryside 
around Radford, Virginia, was grass-grown 
and placid. Driving along, you would see 
an occasional house in a cluster of trees, a 
man heading a herd of cows up the pasture, 
Rad- 
ford itself was a quiet country town of 6,200 


people. 


and in a distant field a horse grazing. 


By mid-February nearly 19,000 construc- 
tion workers had turned the countryside into 


built 
there will be a 
for many families who have never known anything 
better than hovels such as the 


SOME Farm Security’s loans go for new homes 


when 
decent 


so that the emergency 


place to live 


one on the left. 


a vast stage where acres and acres of scaffold. 
ing had been latticed against the sky. In an 
area where only 6 months ago there lived 
fewer than 50 families there are now 2 vast 
factories employing more than 6,000 
workers. 

Two things happened right away in Rad- 
ford. First, the people who lived on the 
site of the defense plant had to move. When 
the plants were finished, workers came to 
work in them. These families had to have a 
place to live. They were willing to pay 
more for a house on a farm than the people 
working and living on the farm had paid for 
the house and the land. So the farm families 
in the country surrounding the defense plant 
took their cash and moved on, and defense 
workers’ families moved in. Near Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, there were widows, 
old people, invalids who lived in shacks 
in the pines. Some had small relief allow- 
ances; more depended on their neighbors for 
subsistence. When their community was 
leveled off to make way for an infantry re- 
placement center, these people had _ their 
world torn from under them. Their friends, 
their only resource, were scattered across the 
State. 


IF YOU'RE DISPOSED THAT WAY, YOU 
might say comfortably, well, the farmers who 
sell their land can take the money they get 
and buy other farms. That settles them. 

The tenants and farm workers and share- 
croppers who don’t get any money, because 
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they don’t own the land they work, well, 
they can get jobs in the defense industries. 

It’s true some farmers have been able to 
buy other farms with the money they get for 
their land from the Government. 

Some tenants and share croppers and la- 
borers have been able to get jobs in defense 
factories. 

Some share croppers and tenants are able 
to get new places. 

More often than not, however, a farmer 
has so much mortgage plastered on his farm 
that he doesn’t really own it. When he sells 
out to the Government and pays off his mort- 
gage, he has nothing left. Then he finds 
himself clear with the mortgage holder, but 
broke. 

As for tenants and share croppers getting 
new places, that’s harder. There are already 
too many tenants and share croppers in the 
South. They were being pushed off the land 
before the defense program came along. 
Besides, defense moved in on them after the 
time of the year when share croppers and 
tenants strike their bargains with land own- 
ers for the coming year. By the time they 
knew what was on them, most of the places 
worth working were taken. 

Some now work in defense factories where 
there are factories to work in, but when a 
family is displaced by a camp, little work 
opportunity is created. 


SO SPEEDILY DID DEFENSE PROGRAMS 
move into action last year, there wasn’t time 
to gear them into the work of agencies that 
were already cooperating with farm families. 
Now things are meshing better. 

While Federal agencies are still buying 
land, the Farm Security Administration, the 
Extension Service, and other Department of 
Agriculture workers, are out in the field 
easing the jolt that comes to families who 
must make way for defense. 

Here’s one way it works. In South Geor- 
gia, in a semi-circle around a town named 
Hinesville, the War Department is buying 
360 thousand acres of land. Altogether 
some 800 families—land owners, tenants, 
and share-croppers, farm laborers, squatters, 
and small business men—have been living 
on this land. 

To all these families, the FSA sent a letter. 
The land was being purchased by the War 
Department, the letter explained. Some 
families would have to move by March 1. 
The FSA was placing its resources at the 
disposal of the families living on the land. 

“An appointment has been made for you,” 
the letter continued, “with an FSA repre- 
sentative on such and such a day at such and 


such a time. 
representative will be glad to discuss your 
situation with you.” 

Naturally the people came in, the better- 
off in cars, some in wagons, some on foot, 
some in Sunday clothes, some in sun-faded, 
earth-rubbed overalls. 

The land owners had already found out 
what was up when they came in. They 
didn’t want to move, but, well, defense came 
first, so that was all right. But the hitch 
came in the fact that the check for their land 
wasn't going to come down for several 
months. How were they going to find a 
place in the meantime ? 

They had gone to the bank, they said. 
And when they tried to borrow money on a 
gilt-edged promise of the Government to 
pay them for the land, the bank would only 
lend them a part of what the Government 
owed them, and besides wanted to charge 
them 8 percent for that. 

The Farm Security Administration decided 
that 8 percent wasn’t right; instead it would 
advance the land owners money on the secu- 
tity of the Treasury's promise to pay. 

But the land owners, once they got their 
money, had to find other farms. Well, the 
FSA made a survey of farm lands in the 
vicinity and it had compiled a list of farms 
available for sale. 

Some farmers wanted advice on the price 
of their land. A man didn’t know what to 
ask for his place; he didn’t want to ask too 
much, but then again the farm was all he 
had, and at that there was a mortgage on it, 
so he didn’t want to ask too little either. 

Okay, the Farm Security Administration 
representative went over the farm with him. 
There was the land, and the house, and he 
mustn't forget the crops he would lose if he 
moved, the barn, and there was that stand 
of wood. 


If you will come in then, the 


Say, the farmer said, that works out all 
right. Sort of an inventory, and it seems 
fair all around. 

Auctions began to come a half a dozen a 
day where families were forced to move. 
Families that were going to move a long 
way, or that were going to take over an 
operating farm somewhere else had to get 
rid of their possessions. With so many 
auctions, however, the market for farm 
equipment and household supplies was soon 
glutted. Here the Farm Security workers 
stepped in to schedule the auctions, to cut 
down competition, and to give the sellers a 
better chance of getting something for their 
belongings. 

Livestock also presented a tricky problem. 
While families were moving about there 


were always friends and relatives to put up 
the human beings in the family, but there 
wasn’t any place for the old gray mare, or 
Bessie, the family cow, or the family chickens 
or pigs, or hounds. Department of Agri- 
culture workers met this emergency by ar- 
ranging to board stock for the defense refu- 
gees. You can imagine what a load that 
took off the collective mind of a family. 

Tenants and share croppers raised other 
problems. When their landlords sold out to 
the Government, they would be left with a 
wagonload of household furnishings and 
farm tools and hardly anything else, except 
for debts. 


THE FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
compiled lists of possible openings on farms 
for them. A few families were placed that 
way, but when it came time to move, the fam- 
ilies—ruefully and somewhat embarrassed as 
if it were their fault—confessed that they 
had no money for food until they could get 
going again. 

Money was found for that. Altogether 
694 families received an average of $50.50 
for moving and subsistence. No subsistence 
grant was for more than $15. 

There were still many other tenants, share- 
croppers, and farm workers who had no 
money, no land, and no place to go. To 
replace the world they once lived in, the 
Farm Security Administration brought into 
existence a truly creative organization. 

This organization, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, with Farm Security Administration offi- 
cials as officers, is chartered under Georgia 
laws as the Hinesville Relocation Corpora- 
tion. The Hinesville Relocation Corpora- 
tion can borrow money from the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. It can purchase or lease 
land, sell land, rent land to tenants. It can 
carry on a number of various business activi- 
ties, engage in dairying and other types of 
farming. It can operate schools. To begin 
with, it has a budget of something over 
2 million dollars. 

Already it has set up what might be called 
a haven for defense refugees. About 19 
thousand acres of land have been purchased 
in southeastern Georgia, where prefabri- 
cated houses, costing $800 per unit, have 
been built. Families without resources will 
live in the houses, and for the time being 
earn wages clearing the land to prepare it 
for farming. 

Told that way, the site sounds like a con- 
centration camp. Actually, it is designed to 
become 19,000 promised acres that won't be 
so much a stopgap for a couple of hundred 


[Concluded on page 15] 
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CONSUMERS’ BOOKSHELF 


A LIST OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
TEACHING MATERIALS. W. P. A. 
Technical Series, Community Service Cir- 
cular No. 8, Education Circular No. 3. 
1940, pp. 131, mimeo. Address: Educa- 
tional and Training Section, Division of 
Professional and Service Projects, Work 
Projects Administration, Washington, 
D.C. A bibliography of free and low- 
cost pamphlets, booklets and _ visual 
materials for use in adult education 
classes. Includes sections on consumer 
education and other related fields. 

EGG DISHES AT LOW COST, prepared 
by Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 1941, pp. 8. 
Address: Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Free. A leaflet de- 
scribing briefly the food values of eggs 
and general methods of storing and cook- 
ing them. Gives recipes for easily and 
inexpensively prepared egg dishes. 

SUGGESTED EMERGENCY FAIR RENT 
LEGISLATION. Consumer Division 
Bulletin No. 10. 1941, pp. 21. Ad- 
dress: Consumer Division, Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, 
Washington, D. C. Free. Presents text 
of a suggested emergency fair rent act, 
defining its scope, methods of administra- 
tion and means of enforcement. 

EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTS. JU. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Circular No. 
583. 1941, pp. 91, illus. Address: Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 15 cents. Considers some of the 
problems in producing, storing, handling, 
and marketing of eggs and egg products. 
Of particular interest to consumers are 
sections on grading and storage of eggs, 
nutritive value of eggs and their utilization 
in home cooking, and the regulations of 


the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
in relation to eggs and egg products. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS  PRO- 


POSED UNDER THE WOOL PROD.- 
UCTS LABELING ACT OF 1939. 
Federal Trade Commission, 1941, pp. 23. 
Address: Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Free. Presents draft 
of rules and regulations proposed for the 
administration and enforcement of the 
“Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939.” 
Includes a copy of the “‘Act’’ as passed by 
Congress. 


EFFECT OF CEILING INSULATION 


UPON SUMMER COMFORT, by 
Thomas D. Phillips. National Bureau of 
Standards, Building Materials and Struc- 
tures Report BMS 52. 1940, pp. 10, 
illus. Address: Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 
Results of an investigation of the effect 
of insulation in limiting the temperature 
rise of the rooms in the upper story of a 
building with a flat roof. 


FATS AND OILS FOR COOKING AND 


TABLE USE, by Elizabeth Fuller White- 
man and Florence B. King, U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Leaflet No. 204. 1940, 
pp. 8. Address: Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 
Discusses the nutritive value and contribu- 
tions to the diet of the different fats. De- 
scribes available guides to buying butter, 
oleomargarine, lard, salad oils, hydro- 
genated fats and compounds, and consid- 
ers uses, keeping qualities, and storage of 
each. 


CLEANING AND POLISHING METALS 


IN THE HOME, by Charlotte P. Brooks. 
Brieflet No. 579. 1940, pp. 8, illus., 
mimeo. Address: Extension Service, 
College of Agriculture, University of Ver- 


mont, Burlington, Vt. Free to residents 
of Vermont; 5 cents to others. Discusses 
kinds of metal cleaners, gives general sug- 
gestions for cleaning metals and specific 
directions for polishing the common 
household metals. Includes recipes for 
homemade polishes. 


PRESSING EQUIPMENT FOR’ THE 


HOME, by Edna Sommerfeld. Brieflet 
No. 577, 1940, pp. 7, illus., mimeo. Ad- 
dress: Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vt. Free to residents of Vermont; 5 
cents to others. Lists essential pressing 
equipment for the home, makes sugges- 
tions for selecting equipment that must be 
bought and gives detailed instructions for 
making and caring for other equipment 
that may be made at home. 


WHEN YOU'RE PRESSING CLOTHES, 


by Edna Sommerfield. Brieflet No. 576. 
1940, pp. 7, illus., mimeo. Address: Ex- 
tension Service, College of Agriculture, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Free to residents of Vermont; 5 cents to 
others. Gives instructions for pressing 
wool, rayon, cotton, linen, and other fab- 
rics, and general hints on sponging, 
shrinking, and pressing woolen, cotton, 
and other washable garments. 


TRICKS FOR EASY IRONING, by Edna 


Sommerfeld. Brieflet No. 575. 1940, 
pp: 6, illus., mimeo. Address: Extension 
Service, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. Free to 
residents of Vermont; 5 cents to others. 
Suggests types of equipment, methods of 
preparing clothes and techniques in iron- 
ing for minimum time and effort and 
maximum efficiency. 


IF YOU'RE BUYING AN ELECTRIC 


IRON, by Edna Sommerfeld. Brieflet 
No. 574. 1940, pp. 11, illus., mimeo. 
Address: Extension Service, College of 
Agriculture, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt. Free to residents of Ver- 
mont; 5 cents to others. Discusses points 
to be considered in selecting and caring 
for an electric iron. Also gives some sug- 
gestions on steam irons and electric ironers 
or mangles. 


MILK AS A FOOD THROUGHOUT 


LIFE. Bulletin No. 447. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1940, pp. 40, illus. Address: Bulletin 
Mailing Office, College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis. 10 cents. Discusses the 
importance of milk to the diet, the min- 
eral, vitamin, protein, and other constit- 
uents of milk and the effect of various 
processes of preparing milk for market on 
its nutritive value. 
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YOUR FEET are a priceless possession. 
They have a difficult job to do. They must 
carry the whole weight of your body. They 
must help you to be active in work, happy in 
play. Their comfort can increase your satis- 
faction in a thousand different activities, 
Feet are so important that they deserve to be 
treated with great care. You can never grow 
a new pair. 


ABUSE OF FEET often begins in child- 
hood. Children’s feet grow rapidly at some 
stages of their growing up, and all the bones 
of the feet are not completely hardened until 
a person is about 20 years old. Bad fitting 
shoes in childhood may deform feet for life 
and cause continual medical expense. It is 
poor economy to have children wear out 
shoes that have become too short or too tight. 


HANDICAP FOOT 
should always fit com- 


VANITY CAN 
health. Shoes 

fortably from the first day they are worn. 
Improperly fitted shoes can distort toes, cause 
enlarged great-toe joints, produce lumps on 
the backs of heels, and lead to the develop- 
ment of corns and ingrowing or thickened 
toenails, Continuous use of high heels 
shortens leg muscles until it is difficult or 
impossible to change abruptly to low heels. 
Even stockings, much less sturdy than shoes, 
can alter the position of toes if they are too 


small. 


STYLES MAY GO, BUT FEET MUST 
last. Styles that ‘‘flatter your feet’’ come 
and go. Your feet must serve you as long 
You can help them serve you 
best by buying shoes that fit. If you choose 
a pair that is almost, but not quite, right, 


as you live. 


you may end by “breaking in’ your feet, 
rather than the shoes. Only the person who 
tries on shoes can know how they feel. Be 
your own judge. Make your own decision. 
Don’t let friends or sales pressure make it 


for you. 
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DON’T EXPECT TOO MUCH FROM 
shoes. They are an article of clothing, 
designed to protect feet and enhance appear- 
ance. 

Mass-produced shoes cannot cure serious 
foot disabilities. Many shoe men and people 
who treat feet believe that arch troubles are 
caused by shoes and can be “corrected” by 
them. This is almost never the case. 

Arch troubles often begin in the bony 
framework of the foot, and may be compli- 
cated by a variety of factors such as heredity, 
poor nutrition, diseases in other parts of the 
body, and long illness. 

Casual examination cannot discover or re- 
move the causes. Toying with painful 
symptoms in your feet may result in harm 
to your general health. 





\. 


e 


THOROUGH MEDICAL TRAINING is necessary to discover 


and remedy the causes of arch troubles. 
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SHOE SALESMEN should not be expected to take responsi- 


bility for guessing at the causes and treatment of painful feet. 


Continuous suffer- 


ing and waste of money can result from ignoring this fact. 
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When you shop 


DECIDE BEFORE YOU SHOP. Shoe 
men often accuse consumers of buying the 
wrong shoes for the use they are to be given. 
A work and a dress shoe cannot be expected 
to serve the same purposes well. Each is 
made for a different purpose. You'll be 
better able to resist unfair sales pressures 
and avoid buying shoes you later feel are a 
mistake if you know—when you walk into a 
shoe store—what kind of use you expect 
to give the shoes. 


TAKE PLENTY OF TIME. You may 
have to go to several stores before you find 
a pair of shoes that fits comfortably, meets 
your needs, and appeals to your taste. If 
you wait until the day you want to wear the 
shoes, you may be tempted to buy a pair 
too hastily. Morning hours are usually less 
crowded than afternoon in shoe stores. 
You may expect more leisurely service then. 


DON’T ASK FOR SHOES BY SIZE. 
The real test of shoe comfort is fit, not size. 
Shoe sizes have no exact meaning today 
because uniform standards for sizing are 
not in general use. Your feet may measure 
a certain size on the retailer's measuring in- 
struments and still be uncomfortable in shoes 
marked with that size. You can get your feet 
into shoes of several sizes, but only one 
among them will fit you well. 


SIZE BEGINS IN THE LAST. A last is 
a wood form over which shoe materials are 
put together and molded into shape. Lasts 
marked with the same size may differ con- 
siderably in their shape and dimensions. 
(The ones in the photograph are all 4B’s.) 
Last measurements are changed with styles, 
materials, and types of shoe construction. 
When a shoe salesman tells you that you 
need a different “‘last’’ from the one he has 
been showing you, he refers to this difference 
in shape and dimensions. Some retailers 
and mail order houses know the dimensions 
of their shoes well enough to select those 
made over lasts most suitable for your feet. 


EVERY STORE CANNOT CARRY 
every size. There are over 100 size combi- 
nations for men’s and women’s shoes. To 
have a complete range of sizes in every style 
of shoe would involve carrying a very large 
stock. Many stores cannot afford to stock 
their shelves with these supplies in all the 
different styles you want to choose from. 
Over 160 codes are in use today to indicate 
size. If you insist on a certain size, regard- 
less of fit, the code numbers enable the sales- 
man to assure you that the size he selects is 
the one you expect. It is safer to concentrate 
on how the shoes feel on your feet, than to 
be concerned about size. 
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IS THE LENGTH RIGHT? Shoes 
should always be longer than the foot, but 
not unnecessarily long. The ends of your 
toes should never touch the end of the shoes, 
and there should be no pressure on their 
tops. If shoes are too short or too pointed, 
toes will curl under and press together, so 
you don’t have graceful, elastic snap in walk- 
ing. Feet shod in shoes too short are suscep- 
tible to corns, bunions, permanent distortion 
of toes, as well as general discomfort. 


DOES THE TOP FIT? 
laces, it is better to have a small gap between 
the parts over the tongue, so the laces may 
be tightened if the material stretches with 


If the shoe 


wear. If the shoe has elastic material to 


enable you to get your foot into it, the fit 
should not be too snug or pinch over the 
instep. If the shoe is a “pump” type, be 
sure it does not cut into your heel or at the 
instep. “Pumps” are often fitted too short. 


IS THE BALL RIGHT? The ball of your 
foot should lie over the widest part of the 
sole which should be wide enough so the foot 
does not feel pinched. The foot needs free- 
dom of action in this section. You can tell 
where the ball comes by raising the heel and 
observing if the bend in the sole comes di- 
rectly under the great toe joint. ‘‘Breaks” 
or creases in the leather or upper materials 
of the shoe across the toes should not cut 
into your foot when you raise your heel. 


BEWARE OF ALTERATIONS. Shoes 
cannot be stretched to make them longer. 
If they are stretched to make them wider, 
the seams are generally pulled, rather than 
the materials. When shoes slip at the heel, 
a lining may be put in, but this may make 
your feet come too far forward in the shoes. 
Gores give more room over the instep but 
the fit around the top may be spoiled. 
Search for shoes that need no alterations. 





DOES THE HEEL FIT? The heel 
Should be pocketed snugly in the back of 
the shoe. If the heel comes away from the 
back, this allows the foot to move forward 
until the toes are cramped. If the heel slips, 
the back is not well adapted to your feet, or 
the shoes are the wrong size. You should 
be able to find shoes that will not slip when 
you raise your heel, or cut into the heel 
tendon. Protection for your stockings as well 
as comfort for your feet depends on this. 





HOW DO THEY FEEL WHEN YOU 
walk? You cannot judge the fit of a 
shoe when you are sitting down. Your feet 
may become a little longer when you stand 
and walk on them. Walk around before you 
decide on a new pair of shoes. Many feet 
swell during the day. If yours do, remember 
this when you try on shoes. A shoe that feels 
comfortable in the morning may be too tight 
by night if your feet swell much. 
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Uneasy the Head 
That Lies 


on a Mattress Label 


You may be kept awake nights 


wondering why it is what it is 


LOOK OVER your mattress—not under 
it—before you go to bed tonight. Some- 
where on the mattress you should find a 
label. Mattress labels are far from stand- 
ardized, so there’s no assurance what you'll 
find printed on yours, but the chances are it 
will lead off with: 
“DO NOT REMOVE—UNDER 
PENALTY OF THE LAW.” 

Following this, there may be some facts 
about what’s inside the mattress, whether it 
is second-hand or not, the name and address 
of the manufacturer. Whatever information 
is there, the label may tell you, is given “‘in 
accordance with the law.”’ 

Now that you’ve bought the mattress and 
slept on it, the label may have nothing more 
than curiosity value for you. But before 
you buy another you might be a wiser con- 
sumer if you knew something about the laws 
behind labels. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL THINGS ANY CON- 
sumer wants to know about a mattress. Its 
size, for one thing. Is it clean, sanitary, safe 
to sleep on? Since you can’t rip the mattress 
open, you want to know what’s inside, what 
kind of stuffing is used, and what its quality 
is. Construction, durability, general quality, 
who made the mattress—all these points are 
on the list of a properly inquiring consumer. 

Some of this information you may be able 
to get from the salesman. Some of it, like 
size, for example, you can find out for your- 
self—if you bring along your own tape 
measure. And some of it you may find on 
the label. 

The facts you find on the label depend 
most of all on your geographical location. 
In most cases, you will find a statement that 
the materials used are new or second-hand. 
But from that point on, what the label tells 
you is largely a matter of the State or city 
where you make the purchase. 

You may be told the percentage of hair, 
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felt, floss, and other material in the stuffing. 
Or you may be told only that those materials 
are present. You may find the name of the 
manufacturer on the label, and then again 
you may not. Used material in the mat- 
tress may be “second-hand material,” or 
“previously used material,” or just plain 
“second-hand”; every State has a different 
idea what it should be called. The label may 
be small and unpretentious, or so big that 
you couldn’t possibly miss seeing it. It might 
be one color, or might be another. The type 
may be tiny and difficult to see, or big and 
easy to read. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE STATES, PLUS 
the District of Columbia, require some sort of 
label on mattresses and bedding. A few laws 
apply to upholstery and cushions, too. 
Rarely do the laws agree with each other, 
and none of them requires all the informa- 
tion the consumer should have on a label. 

How much confusion exists between mat- 
tress laws shows up in a study of these 36 
different bedding and upholstery laws. The 
study was made by the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division, in cooperation with the Work 
Projects Administration. It covers all State 
laws, and major State and Federal court 
decisions involving bedding and upholstery 
standards of manufacture and labeling. 

Information resulting from the study has 
been indexed, organized, analyzed on a chart, 
and summarized. It is published in a bulle- 
tin called ‘Survey of State Laws and Judicial 
Decisions on Bedding and Upholstery.” The 
bulletin is available, as long as supplies last, 


without charge to educators, consumer lead- ° 


ers, and others with a special interest in the 
problem of bedding and upholstery labels. 
Consumers’ Counsel Division, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will send 
you a copy. 

No Federal law for mattress and uphols- 
tery labels is on the statute books. Nor is 





there a model State law, as there is for 
weights and measures. The only legislative 
protection a consumer gets against deception 
and inferior quality in the pillows, comfort- 
ers, cushions, and mattresses he buys comes 
from a local or State law-making body. 

With no Federal or model law to use as a 
yardstick, States and localities that have 
tackled the problem of unsanitary bedding 
materials naturally had to go about the job 
in the best way they could. Some went after 
one aspect of the problem; some, another. 
The fact that these laws, when put side by 
side, now give a confusing and contradictory 
picture is not surprising. Nor is anyone to 
blame for the confusion. 
who would prefer to see some order and 
agreement in rules about mattress labeling 
can help bring that about by first turning 
their eagle eyes on the many variations that 
exist from State to State. 


But consumers 


RIGHT NOW SOMETHING IS BEING DONE 
to bring about less confusion. There exists, 
on the one hand, a national association of 
bedding and upholstery enforcement officials. 
Up to now, this association has not agreed 
on what a model law should say. Biggest 
stumbling block has been the lack of any 
overall study of the laws passed so far. But 
now, with the Consumers’ Counsel study at 
hand, officials of the association have the 
material on which to base a model act. 

A committee of the American Standards 
Association—made up of manufacturers, 
retailers, consumers, and State officials—is 
also working on a uniform bedding and 
upholstery labeling law. Specifications for 
“grades of filling material’ may be part of 
that law. So the day may not be far of 
when consumers will have standardized bed- 
ding and upholstery labels along with quality 
designations. 

States without any bedding and uphols 
tery laws are: Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Miss- 
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issippi, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
Not all States with laws have enforced them. 
A study in 1937 showed that “active en- 
forcement” of the laws was limited to 18 
States. 

Things you want to know first about up- 
holstery and bedding begin with quality. A 
few States mention quality in their laws, a 
few say ‘‘grade”’ of filling materials must be 
specified. But they do not say how quality 
is to be determined, or what grade is to be 
based on. 

California and Oregon require the size of 
the mattress or pillow on the label; other 
States ask for the weight of the article. 


MOstT OF THE STATES SAY THE CONSUMER 
must be told when second-hand material is 
used. Alabama, for example, prohibits the 
use of second-hand or shoddy materials 
altogether, but the District of Columbia says 
all right, use the material, but be sure you 
sterilize it first. A contaminated mattress— 
one that comes from a sick room, for ex- 
ample—can't be sold under any circum- 
stances in New Jersey though a previously 
used mattress not contaminated in this sense 
could be sold if sterilized. 

Trade barriers—the artificial stop signs 
to interstate trade—go hand-in-hand with 
unstandardized mattress and upholstery la- 
beling laws. In Pennsylvania, you can’t buy 
mattresses made outside the State unless 





SOFT LAYERS of cotton piled on top of each other make 


the innards of a cotton “felt” mattress. 
of this machine is a large envelope of ticking, waiting to 
receive this stuffing. Here, the layers of cotton are patted 
down, bumps are smoothed out, then the cotton is fed 
into the mouth of the machine to compress it into a firm 
On its exit, the cotton slips into the ticking. 


bulk. 


sterilizing equipment is first approved by a 
State inspector. In New York and Mary- 
land, you're in practically the same predica- 
ment. 


NAMING OF MATERIALS IN THE MATTRESS 
or pillow points to another problem of dis- 
agreement. Washington wants to know the 
percentage of different materials in the fill- 
ing; Ohio is satisfied with quantities or 
amounts of the Indiana re- 
quires a statement of the “kind” of materials. 


«materials. 


Colorado asks in addition a description of 
the ‘‘character’’ of the materials. 

New York says when the terms “pure,” 
“100 percent,” “all,” etc., appear on the 
label, they must mean exactly what they say. 
Cross the line into neighboring Connecticut, 
and these terms can be used even though 
the labeled article contains variances from 
the 100 percent standard, provided the vari- 
ances are “commercially accepted.” 

Louisiana requires the name of the manu- 
facturer or vendor on the label. Arkansas 
asks for the manufacturer's name alone. 
Washington State wants only the vendor's 
name. These last 2 also want the manu- 
facturer’s or vendor’s address. Illinois in 
addition requires the names of all ‘‘succes- 
sive vendors.” 

Connecticut and New York consumers 
find on the labels of their mattresses and 
pillows, the date which has been affixed by 
their retail vendor, to show date of delivery 
to the consumer. 


On the far side 


Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey do 
not allow statements other than those desig- 
nated in the law to go on the label. (That 
means no advertising blurbs or similar state- 
ments.) Other States do not make this 
prohibition. 

In Texas, the label must be white, but in 
North Carolina, it can be white only if the 
A red label in Cali- 
fornia means the material is second-hand, 


material is brand new. 


but in Oregon, a yellow label means the same 
thing. California puts a yellow label on 
mattresses if the material is sterilized. 

Size of the label in Oregon must be 3 by 
3 inches; in Delaware, it must be 6 square 
It must 
be cloth material in Missouri, muslin or linen 


inches; in Arkansas, 3 by 2 inches. 


in Indiana, cloth lined in Alabama, paper in 
Kentucky, ‘‘desirable substance” in New 
Hampshire. And in New Hampshire, no 
label at all is necessary if the information is 
stamped on the article itself. 


THE ONE HAPPY NOTE IN ALL THIS IS 
that most of the States say there shall be no 
misleading statement on the labels of bed- 
ding and upholstery. That, of course, is a 
negative kind of consumer protection— 
highly 


desirable but not necessarily 


informative. 


The day may be reached when consumers 
will be protected by bedding and upholstery 
laws that agree among themselves. But it is 
as much a consumer’s job, as a lawmaker'’s, to 
bring about such order and organization. 





SPRINGS in innerspring mattresses naturally must be 
padded over and these pittured are getting a layer of sisal 
(a kind of hemp) stretched over them. 
sisal will come cotton, and on top of that, ticking. 
materials, such as hair, or even lambs’ wool, are used in 
more expensive mattresses. 
it is not unreasonable to want it to be sanitary. 


On top of the 
Other 


Whatever the material used, 
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44 Milk Glossary for Consumers 


Part XII 


CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


Next to last lap of words that consumers use when they work 


to get more milk to more people * 


SURPLUS MARKETING ADMINIS- 
TRATION. An agency in the United 
States Department of Agriculture charged 
with directing and administering various 
programs to improve marketing conditions 
and to encourage greater use and consump- 
tion of agricultural products. 

Created in 1940 under authority of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3, the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration combines the work of 
2 agencies: the former Division of Mar- 
keting and Marketing Agreements of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
and the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration. (See Agreements, Agricultural 
Marketing. ) 

In its marketing agreements activities as 
they affect milk, the SMA lays down rules 
regarding the purchase of milk by distribu- 
tors; it defines the area to be covered by an 
agreement or order; it classifies the use made 
of the milk and sets the price to be -paid 
dairy farmers for each class; it defines 
methods of payment to-farmers, and provides 
for the auditing of books. 

In its efforts to extend the use and con- 
sumption of farm products, the SMA oper- 
ates on 4 fronts: (1) Direct purchase. 
Here the Surplus Marketing Administration 
purchases price-depressing supplies of farm 
products and turns them over to State Wel- 
fare Agencies for distribution to needy con- 
sumers and for use in free school lunches for 
undernourished children. (2) Stamp 
Plan programs. Under these programs, ad- 
ditional purchasing power is given to relief 
families in the form of free blue stamps 
which can be used as cash in buying certain 
commodities defined as “surplus.’” To ob- 
tain these stamps, families exchange the 
amount of «money they usually spend for 
food for orange stamps, and for each $1 
worth of orange stamps they buy, they re- 
ceive 50 cents’ worth of free blue stamps 
The orange stamps are good for the purchase 
of any food sold in a grocery store. The 
blue stamps buy the “‘surplus” foods. Here 


* Earlier installments in this series appeared in the 
August, October 1, October 15, November 1, 
December 2, December 16, 1940, January 15, 
February 1, February 15, March 1, and March 15, 
1941 issues. 


the SMA does not handle any of the prod- 
ucts. SMA redeems the stamps accepted by 
merchants in payment of goods purchased 
by the relief families. (3) Diversion pro- 
grams. Where distribution of surplus farm 
products to consumers is not possible, the 
Surplus Marketing Administration attempts 
to divert them to by-product uses, and to en- 
courage new uses and new markets for farm 
products. Finally, (4) export programs. 
Some surpluses are sold abroad and those 
sales may be encouraged through subsidies. 

During the year, from July 1939 to July 
1940, approximately $194,000,000 was spent 
on these 4 surplus disposal programs. 

For people who think in terms of actual 
quantities of food and the need for specified 
products, the amount of money spent on a 
program is not a particularly good index of 
what the program has done. For what the 
statistic is worth, however, here is an over-all 
sum; from October 3, 1933, when the sur- 
plus disposal program began, until July 1, 
1940, some $565,000,000 worth of farm 
products were bought from farmers and dis- 
tributed to needy families and under-fed 
school children. This does not include some 
$17,000,000 spent for food and cotton 
stamps during 1939 and the first half of 
1940. 

Quantity statistics are available to measure 
the splash this program has made in the milk 
economy. From October 1933 to July 1940, 
the Federal Government purchased and dis- 
tributed to needy families: 

250 million pounds of butter. 
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27 million pounds of cheese. 
790 thousand pounds of condensed milk. 
83 million pounds of dry skim milk. 
3 million cases of evaporated milk. 
76 million quarts of fluid milk. 


While the Food Stamp Plan and the 
Direct Purchase Program use dairy products 
along with other foods to balance America’s 
nutritional deficit, there are 2 other pro- 
grams whose purpose it is to pump milk out 
of the surplus reservoirs into the diets of 
people who aren’t getting enough milk. 

They are: the relief milk programs and 
the school milk programs. 

The widely heralded “nickel milk” is a 
part of the low-cost milk program. Under 
this program, farmers get a special price for 
milk that is frnally distributed to relief fami- 
lies, in some cases to WPA families, and 
occasionally to families who have been certi- 
fied as eligible for WPA employment. The 
price the farmers get is higher than that for 
milk sold for manufacturing purposes, but 
lower than the price paid them for milk to 
be sold in bottles or containers through the 
usual retail channels. This milk is assem- 
bled, pasteurized, bottled, and then distrib- 
uted by the milk distributors who bid lowest 
for the job. 

Finally, it is paid for either by the relief 
families or by city relief agencies at a price 
that ranges from 4 to 6 cents a quart. The 
price the farmer is paid plus the price per 
quart charged by the dairies for processing 
the milk adds up to more than the 4 to 6 
cents a quart that is paid for the milk by the 
consumer of this milk. The difference in 
cost is footed by the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 

Five cities now have such a program in 
operation. 

In Boston, New Orleans, and Washing- 
ton, the milk is sold over the counter to 
families who carry the milk home themselves 
from milk stations that are located conven- 
iently throughout the city. About a fifth of 
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the milk distributed in Chicago under the 
low-cost milk program reaches families this 
way too. 

In Chicago this kind of milk is sold to 
families at 4 cents a quart, in New Orleans 
and Washington the milk is a nickel a quart, 
while in Boston the milk is sold at 6 cents 
a quart. 

Four-fifths of the milk distributed in Chi- 
cago under the low-cost milk program (at 5 
cents a quart) and all such milk in St. Louis 
(where it is also sold at 5 cents a quart) is 
delivered to the families through the usual 
home delivery routes of the dairy companies. 

In New York City, a pint-a-child relief 
milk program is in operation. Under this 
program the city government prints up milk 
tickets, each one of which is worth 5 cents. 
These tickets are then issued to all relief 
families having children under 16 years of 
age. The tickets, redeemable at any retail 
store at one quart of milk for a 5-cent ticket, 
are issued in quantities sufficient to give each 
family a pint of milk a day for each child. 
Milk tickets are given in addition to the 
regular relief allowances made the families. 
As in the case of other relief milk programs, 
farmers accept a special relief price for this 
milk. In this program, however, the city 
pays 5 cents a quart, while the SMA pays 
the difference between the total cost of the 
milk and 5 cents. 

A school milk program offers “penny 
milk” in schools in New York and Chicago. 
This scheme operates in much the same way 
as nickel milk. Here children can get a half- 
pint for 1 cent. The penny does not cover 
the cost of the half-pint of milk. That is 
where the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion steps in, for besides organizing the plan, 
it makes up the deficit. 

Any city where there is now a Federal 
Milk Marketing Agreement or order in 
effect is eligible to get any one of these pro- 
gtams into operation. Cities where such 
agreements or orders are in operation are: 
Boston, Mass. ; Chicago, IIl.; Cincinnati, 
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Ohio; Dubuque, Iowa; Fall River, Mass.; 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; La 
Porte, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Lowell-Law- 
rence, Mass.; New Orleans, La.; New York, 
N. Y.; Omaha-Council Bluffs, Nebr.; The 
Quad Cities, Bettendorf, and Davenport, 
Iowa; Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, 
and Silvis, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Shreveport, 
La.; Sioux City, Iowa; Toledo, Ohio; To- 
peka, Kans.; and Y7ashington, D. C. 

It should also be noted for consumers 
who don’t live in these cities that experi- 
ments in “penny milk’’ programs are going 
to be made in cities where there is State, but 
not Federal control of milk marketing. 
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TRANSPORTATION. (See Hauling. ) 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. (See Public Health Serv- 
ice. ) 


USE PRICE. (See Classified Price Plan. ) 


V 
VITAMIN D MILK. Vitamin D, which 


is an essential nutrient in everyone’s diet but 
is especially important for babies, young chil- 
dren, and expectant and nursing mothers, is 
found naturally in milk in amounts that vary, 
depending upon the feed of the cow and the 
season of the year in which the milk is pro- 
duced. The amount of Vitamin D naturally 
found in milk may be increased in one of 
three ways—by adding some Vitamin D con- 
centrate to the milk, by feeding the cows a 
Vitamin-D rich food, or by subjecting the 
milk to ultra-violet irradiation. 

Milk that has been enriched in Vitamin D 
by one of these methods is commonly called 
“Vitamin D milk;” it usually costs more 
than ordinary milk. In considering the pur- 
chase of Vitamin D milk it is, therefore, im- 
portant to find out how much Vitamin D it 
contains and to consider this potency in rela- 


tion to Vitamin D needs for the day. One 
quart of fresh fluid Vitamin D milk on the 
market varies in Vitamin D potency from 135 
to 400 U. S. P. (United States Pharmaco- 
poeia) or International Units. Suggested 
daily allowances of Vitamin D for healthy 
infants and young children range from 400 
to 800 U. S. P. or International Units a day. 
Many authorities consider 800 units desir- 
able to allow for a margin of safety. 

Some brands of evaporated milk are also 
fortified with Vitamin D by irradiation or by 
the addition of a Vitamin D concentrate at 
no extra cost to the consumer. The Vitamin 
D potency is stated on the can; study the 
label. 

Powdered or dry whole milk may also be 
irradiated to increase its Vitamin D content. 
Again, read the label on the container. 


Making Way for Defense 
[Concluded from page 6] 


homeless families, but rather a new design 
for living. Communities uprooted by land 
purchases will be recreated, not as the rural 
slums they were before, but as centers of 
personal relationships. The church, for ex- 
ample, will find a place on the site. The 
people who knew each other, exchanged 
neighborly favors and good deeds, will live 
near each other in the new community. 
Everything human and valuable about the 
lives of tenants and share croppers and farm 
laborers will be maintained, continued, cul- 
tivated in the new community. 

Once the land is cleared, qualified tenants 
will be given an opportunity to buy farms. 
Cooperatives after the pattern of other FSA 
cooperatives will be formed. 

Corporations with 2 million dollar budgets 
dazzle families that live on $200-a-year 
budgets, and it was some time before many 
of the families around Hinesville caught on. 
Once they did, they understood in a way it 
is impossible to understand these things 
unless you have both feet in the problem and 
your wife and kids standing by watching you. 

One Hinesvile man put it this way: “I 
reckon it will work out; leastways, it will be 
what we make it.” That’s the idea. 

Hinesville is the story of FSA and defense 
in the spring of 1941. Not the full story 
but enough to show that people themselves 
and people through their Government can 
turn crises to good ends, can take a defense 
program and give it an additional meaning, 
not only building great defense powder 
plants, but building themselves into stalwart 
and vigorous defenders. 
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